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and bad ; but in the former it is as likely to be 
altogether absent* labile the health of trees is 
irretrievably ruined. + 

Tiitre ia no branch of gardening in which inex- 
perienced or fanciful persons do more harm than 
in pruning. They seem to forget that fruit trees 
arc grown for the sake of their fruit and not as 
objects of decoration, and that three ends, and 
three only, are to be gained by the operation ; that 
is to say, increase of quantity* improvement of 
quality, and better ripening, frothing but skilful 
pruning will effect these purposes; unskilful, in 
which is to be included unnecessary pruning, 
has a directly opposite tendency. In short, the 
golden rule in this caso is not' to eotne at 
ahl if it can rrn avoided, Pruning however is 
unavoidable ; hut it should be had recourse tb as 
little as possible, As to oTCrpmuing, it is we 
repeat far worse than no pruning at alL One thing 
is certain, that the more Apple trees arc pruned 
the less they bear ; and the same may bo said of 
Pear trees. 

The author of one of our beat practical works, 
having described how an Apple tree should be 
managed for the first three or four years, remarks, 
“after this nothing more will bo necessary than to 
look them (the trees) over from time to lime' cutting 
out carefully any giipeTtibitatfontf branches that may 
appear, particularly those which have a. tendency to 
injure the proper figure of tho head, or are likely 
to become stronger than the teat; these latter, if 
suffered to remain, will injure any description of 
tree* whether it be a standard, an espalier, or 
whether it be trained against a wall" (Guide to 
the Orchard t p, 118), This is the best advice that 
can he given to those who have the management of 
Apple trees in an orchard. It is like the worthy 
Mr, G Lasse* s instruct ion 9 to u let them, alone/’ 
But our Suffolk correspondents tree a qre in a state of 
ruin. They seem to bo like the Devonshire trees, 
which Mr. Beefkip describes 'with “heads 
tangled and matted together so as to set both sun 
and air at defiance ; live wood struggling for exist- 
ence amongst the dead, and all hoary with Moss and 
premature old age,” {Journal of Bath and West 
of England Society, III. 195.) 

With such trees the pruning knife and saw 
must he used unsparingly; and if that is what 
our Suffolk correspondent's gardener means by 
“ scientifically ” we agree with him. Not that there 
is much science in the operation. The first thing 
to do is to cut down to the quick every dead branch, 
limb, or spur ; they can do no good, and are 
miflciiicvons on account of the interruption they 
offer to sun and air, which are as necessary to the 
tree as to the gardener. UiktiL this haa been done 
live wood should remain untouched, Secondly, 
as soon as the dead wood is gone, and tho gardener 
can eee distinctly what he has to work upon he 
should prune out every shoot that whips or crosses 
or rubs against another, ao as to leave plenty of 
room between the shoots; afoot is not too much, 
In doing this tho weakest shoots should he, 
removed* Thirdly y all the thinning having boon 

done, the end of each branch should be stopped 
by removing more or less of it according to its 
strength. Fourthly, after the stopping, all loose 
bark and Moss should be scraped off the branches 
and main stem with the blade of an old hoo or 
some such blunt edge, and tho scrapings should be 
burnt, In this way akno can insects and their 
eggs he destroyed with certainty. Such scraping can 
do no harm. ; and in addition to tho removal of 
insects it enables the tree to breathe more freely ; 
a very important matter, for the living bark is as 
much a portion of an Apple treffa lunge as the 
leaves arc. This done skill can go no further, and 
it is only necessary afterwards to leave the tree to 
its Own vital powers ; watching however how the 



few crops of great coarse Grapes might be had by 
their use, if t he Vines did not die j but in the long 
run destruction to the Vines was inevitable. 
Nevertheless, misled by the authority of a name,, 
soma uDwige gardener? allowed themselves to be 
led by their noses, and paid the penalty of their 
egregious folly. 

It was at Kaby that garbage- fed Vines grew 
for a while in all the glory of rankness and corpu- 
lency. It was to Baby that the admirers 
carrion-grown Grapes used to point, Where are 
the glorias of Ruby now? Let one of our good 
correspondents tell what he has lately seen there. 



“ Having bad frequent opportunities, 5 ’ says “U. 
“ of seeing the Baby Vines for tho last eight 



years, and as so much lias been said about them, 
and the wonders they were to perform, a few 
remarks on them may not be uninteresting since 
they arc now condemned. Having by chance 
heard that the charge of the gardens had passed 
into other hands, and that the destruction of the 
Vine h orders was in progress, I was anxious to see 
the state of the Vine roots, 

u An interval of three years bad elapsed since I 
last saw the Vines, and what a falling off was 
there ; berries, bunches, and wood, had become 
1 small by degrees and beautifully less. 1 In fact 
there wag not in that splendid range of four 
Vineries (180 feet by 20 feet) one dozen good, 
bunches fit to scud to a nobleman’s table. 
I found the original border had contracted by de- 
composition and other causes to less than 12 inches 
in depth, and had become a compact, stinking, 
adhesive mass like putty ; the roots appeared to 
have left this carrion bed sotno years back, ns all 
the roots in it were dead, and the few roots that 
remained alive were in the soil above, made by 
top dressings to cover the roots, annually drawn to 
the top by tho large quantities of hot dung laid on 
tiie borders. The wood of the Vines is wretched ia 
the extreme.' A sort of hit or misa system (or 
rather course) of pruning, or get a hunch where 
you can, has been followed, till all became one 
mass of confusion and failure; letting alone the 
mortification to the noble owner* who has spared no 
expense to secure for his table an ample supply of 
fruit. 

u New borders are now in course of preparation, 
thoso for the early houses being chambered nod 
heated with four rows of hot-water pipes; the 
soil used, aa far as I could see, turfy loam, lime 
rubbish, charcoal, nu.d rotten dung ; some of the 
old Vines will be replanted, young ones being 
planted with them." 

We are happy to learn that his Grace is not 
likely again to suffer from practical crotchets. 



new shoots grow, and cutting out from time to 



time all such aa in any way whip, chafe, or cross 
each other. 

In these remarks the state of the soil is not 
noticed* . If however there is any doubt about its 
being thoroughly drained that also must be care- 
fully looked to, for no Apple trees can. retain their 
health in waterlogged ground. Neither can they 
prosper when soil is exhausted of all its nutritive 
matter. When that is the case weak manure, 
such as plenty of decayed leaf-mould, burnt weeds, 
or any similar material should be employed. Strong 
ainmoniueal manure ia to be avoided. 



The notion of making Vine Borders with 
carrion has always encountered resolute opposi- 
tion in these col urn ns, whatever favour it may 
have found elsewhere. Dead pigs, dead horses, 
rotten sheep, offal and garbage of all sorts, what- 
ever the “practical" authority with which they 
were puffed off, were alike repugnant to common 
sense, and to rational gardening* Doubtless a. 



'Wirir reference to the experiments on Benejinu 
the Vine, last week communicated by Mr. Rivetse, 
that gentleman has sent us another bunch of 
Black Hamburgh Grapes which has evidently 
suffered injury; and he states that several more 
are in the same condition, while bunches on 
branches not ringed are all perfect and good. In 
the instance now before us we incline to "the belief 
that the ringing has been too severe ; either too 
deep or too broad, or both. For we find the wood 
below the ring very nearly dead, which would of 
course render it impossible for the Grapes to reach 
maturi ty, Un doub tedly the d egree a f rin ging th at 
may be allowed is a very important point for 
determination. Our own opinion is that the ring 
ought not to be wader than ia necessary to prevent 
tho return of the sap by the bark, nor deeper than 
the bark itself, cito being taken not to injure the 
alburnum. 



IN 



ON THE AGENCY OF BEES 

TITE P1&TJIJ0ATJON OF FAPIJ&IONACBOtfS FLOWEM, 
AND ON THE OHOSSINO Op EIMfET BEAN9. 

Last year you published a brief notice by me on this 
subject. T therein stated that bees always alight on 
the left wing-petal of the Scarlet Kulnev Bonn, and in 
doing so depress it; nud this ante -on the tabular and 
spiral keel-petal, which causes the pistil to protrude; 
on the pistil there 5s a brush of hairs, and by the 
repeated movement of the kcd-petal the hairs brush the 
poJlsii beyond the anthers on to the stiginatic surface. 
This complex contrivance led me to suppose that beat 
w-erc necessary to the fertilisation of tile flower; 
accordingly I enclosed some fow flowers in bottles and 
under gautfe* and those which wore not in any way 
moved did not set a single pod, whereas some of those 
which J moved in imitation of the bees produced line 
pods. But I then stated that the experiment was tried 
on much too small a scale to bo trusted. J have this 
year covered up between 3 and 4 feet in length of a 
row of Kidney Beans, just before the bowers opened, in 
a tall hag of very thin net; nothing in the appearance 
of the plants would lead me to suppose that this w r as 
in any way injurious to their fertilisation ■ and I think 
this conclusion may be trusted, for some of the flowers 
w hich I moved in the same way m thebecij do produced 



pods quite us fine :i* could be found in the uncovered 
rows.' . \t 

The result wai that the covered up plants had produced 
by Aug Oil 13th Only 35 pods', and in no one case tao 
pods on the same stalk; whereas the adjoining un- 
covered rows were crowded with clusters of pods, Thera 
were many flowers still on the plant* when uneoverHi, 
and Etwas curunu to see in a few days afterward^ 
as soon ms the bees had access to them, what a number 
of pods hanging in dusters of three and four together 
of were produced. On August 17th I again put the net 
on a later crop. The covered plants now produced 
5)7 pods, home on 74 stalks* showing that the same 
stalk often produced more than one pod. This time 
1 kept an equal length of-uncovcrcd Beaus un gathered, 
anti on this length there were 2f)2 pods or exactly 
thrice as many aa on the covered plants* Taking this 
number as tho standard of comparison for the first 
experiment (which, however, is hardly fair, m my 
gardener thinks the second crop was more productive 
than the first) more than eight times as many pods 
were produced on the uncovered as on the covered 
rows. The Kidney Bonn is largely Frequented by the 
thrip?, villas I Jiave with some other plants actually 
seen a thrips which was dusted with pollen leave several 
granules on the stigma, it is quite possible that tho 
fertilisation of the covered- up flowers might have been 
thus aided. 

In the common Bean there is no such obvious relation 
between the structure of the flower and the visits of 
bees : yet when tbeae insects alight on the wing-petals 
they cause the ^rectangularly bent pistil and the pollen 
to protrude through the slit in tkc keel -petal. I wsg 
led to try the effect of covering them up, from a state* 
menfc in the Gardeners' Chronicle made several years 
ago, viz., that when bees bite holes through the 
calyx of the flower in order to get more easily at the 
nectar, the crop 3s taj tired, This wm attributed by tlia 
writer to injury of the ovarium* which I am sure is 
incorrect. But I thought that it was possible that the 
fertilisation would be less perfect, m soon ns bees ceased 
to alight cue the wing-petals. I accordingly covered up 
17 plants, just before the flowers opened, moving a few 
flowers to ascertain that very fine pods, including the 
full average number of Beans, could be, and were, pro- 
duced on the plants under the net. These 17 plants 
produced 3(1 pods; but no less than eight of them, 
though well formed* did. not Include n single Bean. The 
3G pods together contained only 40 Beans, and, if the 
empty pods be excluded, each produced on an average 
less than one and a half Beans; on the other hand i'7 
uncovered plants in an adjoining row which were visited 
by the bees produced 4-5 pods, all including Beans, 
135 in number* or on an average exactly three Beans 
to each pod. So that the uncovered Beaus were nearly 
thrice as fertile as the covered. 

In an old number of the Garde reef Chronicle an. 1 
extract is given from a New Zealand newspaper in which 
much surprise is expressed that- the introduced Clover 
never seeded freely until the hive-bee wa$ introduced. 
This statement may be erroneous; at least, ns 1 shall 
immediately show, it does not apply to the Canterbury 
settlement* ft Lit I was induced by it to cover up under 
tho sums open sort of uet about a yard square of the 
common White Clover* growing thickly in turf; and 
then gathered an equal number of heads from the 
covered and from some uncovered plants which were 
growing all round, and which I hud seen daily visited 
by my bees. I collected the seed into a small parcel, 
and^ a? far ns I could estimate, the uncovered plants 
produced just ten times as much seed as the covered 
Speaking loosely, the covered bends might have been, 
said to have produced no seed. 

Lathy rus grandiflofus is very rarely visited by beet 
ta this country j and from experiments which I have 
tried during the two last summer 6, ami from experiments 
recorded in Loudon's Magazine, I ana convinced that 
moving the flowers favours their fertilisation, even when, 
the young pod falls off, as very often happens almost 
immediately. Sir W. Mocarthur, who did not know of 
my experiments, told me that he had found that in New 
South Wales the introduced Erythri nn did not set its pods 
well without the flowm were moved. From the state- 
ment m regard to the Clover in New Zealand, I wrote 
to Mr* Swale, of Christchurch in New Zealand, atul 
naked him whether Leguminous plants seeded there 
freely before the hive bee was introduced; and he in 
the most obliging maimer has sent me a list of 24 plant* 
this order, which seeded abundantly before bees 



of 



were introduced. And ns ho states that there is m 
indigenous bee (perhaps this statement applies to 
becs resembling hive or humble bees, for some other 
genera arc known to inhabit New Zealand), the fact that 
these plants seeded freely at flrfit appears quite fetal to 
my doctrine. But Mr, Swale adds that he believes 
that three species of a wasp-bke insect performed tho 
part of bee#, before the in trial action of the latter; 
unfortunately he docs not expressly state tliat lie has 
seen them sucking tho flower. He farther adds a 
remarkable statement* that there ere two or 
three kinds of grasshopper# which, frequent flowers, and 
he says lie has repeatedly watched them release the 
stamens from ttie keel-petal,” So that* extraor binary 
as the fact is, it would appear that grasshoppers* though 
having a mouth so differently constructed, in New 
Zealand have to a certain ax Cent the habit? of bees. 
Mr. Swale further adds* that the garden varieties of 
the Lupine seed less freely than any other Leguminous 
plant in New Zealand, and he eays* "I have for amuse- 
ment during the summer released the stamens with a 
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pin* and n pad of seed has always rewarded me for my 
trouble, and the adjoining flowers not eo served have all 
proved blind/' The case of Ihe Lupine in New Zealand 
not seeding freely now tlmt bees have been introduced, 
may he accounted for by the fatet, if I dure trust 
iny memory* that in England this plant is visited by 
humble bees and not by hive bees, 

Tl i ese several facts, and the foregoing experiments, 
seem to me rather curious ; for who, seeing that papi- 
lionaceous flowers are hermaphrodite* have an sbatadiHit 
Supply of pollen, w hi cli is mature before the flower 
opens., and that the flower itself is so neatly closed, 
would, have imagined that insects played so important 
a part in their fertilisation? I can hardly doubt that 
in England* during a season when bee* were very 
scanty* if in any one district large crops of fl-eud-Clover 
were planted* the crop w ould partly fail from the flowers 
not being sufficiently moved. 

The foregoing little experiments* however* were not 
tried in relation to the agency of insects in fertilising r 
plant with its own poIeiL Andrew Knight many years 
ago propounded the doctrine that no plant self- fertilises 
itself for a perpetuity of generations. After pretty 
close investigation of the subject, I am strongly inclined 
to believe that this is a law of nature throughout the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. I am welt aware that 
there nre several cases of difficulty* 

The LeguniinosoG with papilionaceous flowers have 
been advanced by Pallas and others as a ease In which 
crowing could never naturally take place, Pat any 
Dlft&t habitually visited by insects in such a maimer that 
their hairy bodies* to which pollen so readily adheres, 
come into contact with the stigma, could hardly fail 
occasionally to receive the pollen from another in- 
dividual of the same species. In all Leguminosas bees 
do brush over the atigma. And the possibility of 
crossing would be very strong in the cMe of any plant* 
if the agency of insects were necessary for its self-fertili- 
sation; ior it would show that it was habitually visited 
by them. * 

From these considerations I w ns led to believe that 
papilionaceous plants mu^t be occasionally crossed. 
Nevertheless I must confess that from such evidence as 
I have been able to acquire, crossing between varieties 
growing close together does not tako_ place nearly so 
freely as I should have expected. As far a* ( am. aware 
only three or four cases of such crosses arc on record, 
H is not by any means, I believe, a common practice 
with seed miser* to keep the crops of their Leguminous 
plants separate. Hence I was led Inst year in my short 
communication to the Gardeners* Chronicle to ask 
whether any of your readers had any experience on 
the natural crossing of Beans, Peas, Ac. Mr. Coe, of 
Knowle* nei^ Foreliam, Hants, in the most obliging 
manner sent me some specimens, and sn account that 
last summer be had planted four rows of the Negro 
Dwarf Kidney Bean, between some rows of the white 
nnd brown dwarfs, and likewise near some Scarlet 
Runners, The dwarfs lie had saved for seed. The 
plants themselves he believes presented nothing remark- 
able in foliage, height, flowers* ir. ; and be feels sure 
that their pods were all alike; hut the Deans them- 
selves presented an extraordinary mixture, as I can 
testify from the cam pie sent me, of all shades be- 
tween light brown and black, and a few mottled 
With white; not quo fifth of the Beans, perhaps much 
lens, were pore Negro ■§. Some few of the Deane also 
in the rows of the white Haricot were affected, but none 
of the brown dwarfs. 

Hence* then, wo apparently have the extraordinary 
fact described by Wlagmann in the case of several Legu- 
minous plants, experiment] sell on most Carefully by 
Gartner in the case of the Pea, and described a few 
years ago by Mr. Berkeley in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
of the pollen of one variety having affected not only the 
embryo but the tunica of the seed borno by the pure 
mother* 1 have said that apparently we have here a 
fact of this nature; fl>r I must state tlmt Mr. Coe scut 
me a dozen of the pure Negro Beans which produced in 
J&57 the extraordinary mixture. I sowed them this 
year, and though quite like each other, the dozen pro- 
duced plants differing in colour of flower, Sic., and Beans 
of various tints; so that these Beans, though not 
affected iu their outer tunica, seem to have been the 
product of a cross in the previous year of 185G. 

Thil year I sowed the extraordinary mixture raised 
by Mr. Coe iu 1357 from the four rows of the Negro 
Dean, which he believes to have been quite pure; and 
the produce is the most extraordinarily heterogeneous 
mixture which can be conceived ; each plant differing 
from the others in tullneas, foliage, colour, and size of 
flower, time of ripening and flowering, rize, 
abape, and colour of pods, and Beans of every conceiv- 
able tint from black to pale brown, some dark purple 
and some slightly mottled, and of various sizes and 
shapes* My gardener remarked* ns did Mr. Coe with 
respect to some, of his plants, that some of the seedlings 
seemed to have been, crossed by the Scarlet Runner ; one 
of my plants trailed on the ground for a length of 
4 feet, its flowers were white nnd its pods were very 
long, flat, and broad ; the Beans were pinkish purple, 
and twice us large aa thoaa of the Negro; there were 
also in two cases brown and purple Bcrtihi in the same 
pod. These facts certainly seem to indicate a cross 
from the Scarlet Runner ; but as the hitter is generally 
esteemed a distinct species, I fuel very doubtful on this 
head; and we should remember that it is well estab- 
lished that Mongrels frequently, or even generally, are 
much more vigorous than either of their parents. ^ 

Mr. Coe tried the experiment more philosophically. 



and separated his heterogeneous Negro- Beans into 12 
lots, according to their tints, and keeping a few of each 
as a sample, he flowed them and he has now harvested 
them separately. He has kindly sent me samples of all. 
The variation is now much greater than it was in 
the parent lot of 1857, Beans of new colours have 
appeared, such as pure, white* bright purple, .yellow* and 
many are much mottled. Not one of the I & lots has 
transmitted its own tint to all the Deans produced by 
it; nevertheless* the dark Beans have clearly produced 
a greater number of dark, and the light coloured Deans 
n, greater number of light colour, The mottling seems 
to liav-e been strongly inherited, but always irsenoaeod. 
To give one ease of ihe greatest variability* ft dirty 
brown Bean, nearly intermediate in tint between the 
darkest and lightest* produced a sample* which I have 
been enabled to divide into no leas, than a dozen dif- 
ferent tints, viz.* pure white, black, purple, yellow, 
and eight other tints between brown, slate, yellow, 
purple, or black. It has been, stated that a few of tho 
white Haricots in the rows adjoining the Negroes were in 
1857 slightly affected j Mr. Coe sowed some which were 
of a very palo brown or cream -coloured; and he has 
scut me a pod produced this autumn, which pod in- 
cludes two Beans of the above tint and one Of a pale 
dirty purplish-brown. 

Now it may be asked are we justified in attributing 
this extraordinary .amount of variation to crossing, 
whether or not the crossing was all confined to the 
year 1857 ; or may not- the case be one of simple varia- 
tion ? J think we n nisi, reject the latter Alternative, 
for in the first place the Negro Bean is an old variety 
and is reputed to be very true ; in the second place, I 
do not believe any ease is on record of a vast number 
of plants of the same variety all sporting at the very 
same period. On the other hand, the Negroes having 
been planted between rows of white and brown Beans, 
together with the facts which I have given on the im- 
portance of insect agency in the fertilisation of the 
Kidney Beau, showing, as may be daily seen, how in- 
cessantly tho flowers are visited by beea, strongly 
favours the theory of craving. Moreover the extraor- 
dinary increase in variability in the second generation 
strikingly confirms this conclusion, for extreme varia- 
bility in the offspring from mongrels has been observed 
hy all who have attended to this subject. 

* As seed-misers do not usually take any precautions 
in separating their crops of Leguminous plants, it may 
he asked, how are we to account for the extraordinary 
amount of crossing in Mr. Coe's plants in 1857* when 
almost every plant- in the four rows of the Negro fioeniE 
to have been affected P I may here add that in an old 
paper in the Journal of th'e Bath Agricultural Society 
there jir an almost exactly parallel Account of the 
crossing of several varieties of the common Dears 
throughout a whole field. Insect agency ia always 
at work ; but the movement of the corolla will gene- 
rally tend merely to push the flower 1 ’a own pollen, 
which h mature m soon as the flower is open, on to tile 
atigmfttic surface; and Even if pollen 1 " Is brought by the 
bees from another flower, the chances are in favour of 
pollen from the same variety being brought, where a 
large stock is cultivated. 

I tan explain Mr. Coe's case, and that in the Bath 
Journal, only On. One hypothesis, viz., that from some 
cause the Negro Beaiu -did not at Knowle, in IB57, pro- 
duce good pollen, or they matured it Liter than usual. 
This has been shown hy Gartner sometimes to occur, 
and would explain with the aid of insect agency the 
whole case, Believing/ ns I 'do, that it is a law of 
nature that every organic bring should occasionally be 
crossed with a distinct individual of the same species, 
and seeing that the structure of papilionaceous flowera 
causes the plant’s own pollen to bo pushed on to its own 
stigma, I am inclined to speculate a little further. It 
is, I think, well ascertained that very close inter- 
breeding tends to produce sterility* at least amongst 
animals* Moreover, in plants it has been ascertained 
that the male organs fail in fertility more readily than 
the female organs, both from hybrid! ty and from other 
causes, and further that they resume their fertility 
slower* when ft hybrid is crossed in successive genera- 
tion a with either pure parent* thaft do the female organ*, 
if Ay we not then suppose In the ease of Leguminous 
plants, after along course of self-fertilisation, that the 
pollen begins to fail, and then, nnd not till then, the 
plants ere frigeriy ready to receive pollen from flame 
other variety ? Can this be Connected with the appa- 
rently short duration and constant succession of new 
varieties amongst our Peas, and as is stated to be the 
caac on the Continent with Kidney Beans? 

These speculations may he valueless, but I venture 
earnest! v to request any of your correspondents who 
may have noticed any analogous facts on sudden and 
large variation in their seed- crops of any Leguminous 
plants (Including Sweet Peas), or any facts on such 
plants having kept true tor many consecutive genera- 
tions, when grown near each other, to have the kind- 
ness to take the trouble to communicate them to the 
Gardeners* Chronicle, or to the following- Address. C. 
Darwin, Doom*, Bromley, Kent, 



Home Correspondence. 

Pampas Grass . — There are two specimens growing 
hero on turf* one having produced 35, the other £7 
spikes of inflorescence from 10 to IS feet in height. 
This plant only requires to become more widely known 
to be fully appreciated. Either for planting in mixed 
shrubberies to remove the dull monotony of their line* 



or for grouping or otherwise on turf it seems admirably 
adapted. Altar as practicable it should be planted in 
sheltered situations, the heavy winds and rain of autumn 
being liable to damage its silvery spikes. J. CU Primley 

Kill, Paington, There are now in bloom at Lover’s 

Knowle, Kingsbridge, the property of J. Luscombe, Ejq., 
of Combe Royal, Devon, two specimens of this plant bear- 
ing respectively 50 and 37 spikes of flowers, their stems 
being from 10 ho 12 feet high. The situation in which 
they are growing is high, sunny, and dry, but the 
plants received liquid manure from time to time nnd 
copious a applies of water during the period of summer. 
Tho flowers were fully developed at Michaelmas, a 
month earlier than usual, In the American Garden nb 
Combe Jtoyal the male Pampas Grans- has been in 
bloom, but it is very inferior to the female, being of a 

faint purplish tint. A Devonian, We have a fine 

plant of this now in flower ; it was planted out iu 1-851! 
when it had one spike, fast year it had right, and this 
yenr it liaa 27, the highest being about 12 feet high* 
I?. P. N, t Glamorganshire. 

Sorghum saccharatum, which I should think will 
he soon familiarly known by farmers under its English 
name of the Chinese Sugar-cane, ia very different from 
Sorghum volgare, , Your correspondent Mr. Eliot will 
find, if lie consults Buxton's Botanical Dictionary, that 
the former was introduced (I suppose merely as A 
botasiicnl plant) in 1759,* tho latter in I7SH5. 8. 
saccharatuin tiliera rather extensively* and throws up 
several cane* if planted thinly* . I have* Oct. fi, had 
a portion of my crop, which was sown May 20, cut 
and weighed; it gives at tho rate of 30 tons 14 cwt, 
per acre. This was grown on a light sandy loam, and ii 
about 0 feet high ; the soil is not rich* but was stirred 
deeply with the fork- The second growth., from that 
which was cat the first week in August, is about 
18 inches high; specimens of both are scut for your 
inspection, as arc also some roots with their canes of 
Sorghum 41 Iinph^y,' 1 the African Sorghum; this ia 
much more leafy than 3, fiscchaTatum* -and conse- 
quently not so heavy. This the first cutting gives 
at th# rats of 36 tone 5 cwt. per aci'O. and has been 
gfowu jiv an old. eand-pit stirred 1 foot deep with the 
fork ; it was transplanted about the middle of June, no 
manure given to the Soil, hut a top-dressing of the (not 
very powerful) sewage manure waa strewn over tho rows 
as soon oe the plants had rooted. As far as I can at 
present judge the S. saccharatum is the most profitable 
to grow ; with the sterna of this I aend some pieces of 
its cane* partially dried, being a portion of my crop that 
I intend drying and having cut Into chaff. You will 
oheerve how full of sugar these dried canes are; my 
horses have now had it, freshly cut, every day in lieu 
of hay for eight weeks* and have thriven well, being in 
hatter condition than tuual At this season, after having 
had hay for the E&ine period. It will, I fear, scarcely 
he believed that 20 square rods, or half a rood, lasted 
three horses six weeks, Kolcus. 

Hive -Dees in New ZealandL-^-Pl ! he hive bee was 
Introduced into Wellington in 1842 and into Canter- 
bury in 1852. In Christchurch, in the latter province, 
an. old hive standing in a warm sheltered situation has 
this summer cast off’ six a warms during the short funs 
of two month i. English bee keepers would open 
tbeir eyes with Astonishment if they were out here to 
sea the produce of & riugla hive. I have had the 
pleasure severnl times of partaking of the fruit of their 
industry, and most delicious it is. Bee keeping here ifl 
different to what it is in England. The perpetual 
succession of flowers, the fine warm summer, and mild- 
ness of tho winter all tend to a great increase of tbs 
bees. Onr management of them is very simple. We 
furnish them with small boxes IB inches or 2 feet in 
length and a foot or 18 inches in depth* with a s-umll 
aperture on tho sunny side for ingress and egress. In* 
aide the box we fix small rails across for them to 
commence building their combs. I have seen very 
severe conflicts between them and the native WABps. 
When a wasp approaches the hive the bees give yio 
quarter. They soon slay their enemy anil down with 
him, Jt-.r tract of a letter to Mr. Darwin from Afr. Swale 
of Christchurch, New Zealand, dated July 13, 1858. 

Water lAHes , — My mnflter has a lake. Tho lake is 
ao infested with these plants as to ba hardly passable 
in a boat. They send their great fangs into the soft 
deep mud, and we enn neither pull them out nor dig 
them out. It would be extremely obliging of any of 
my brother gardeners who have overcome a difficulty 
of the aarne kind if they would communicate their 
experience for the information of a Novice in Aquatics. 

Doses in Derbyshire — - At page 1 14 it is stated that 
Roses die off' about Buxton in a year or two after they 
arc. planted. For tender kinds, such ns Bourbon** 
Noisettes, and varieties of similar habit* no kind of pro- 
tection is better than partially enveloping their head* 
in dry Fern, secured against the effects of winds and 
eno-wby.a stout stake. This covering put on before 
Christmas, and towards the end of March gradually 
removed* answers well here. But to avoid the necessity 
of covering at all plant hardy Hybrid PerpetunL, than 
which no Boses can be more beautiful* and instead of 
tall Standards select them not more than 3 feet in 
height. From many years’ experience 1 find that the 
hitter succeed much better than when worked on tali 
stems, particularly in exposed localities. 1 may add 
thut if removed, during the fir&t or second season after 
plnn tu i g, on Mr. R i veras principle, the cha nce* are 10 

* Th& TWttnt introduction of tfciB kind of Sorghum to Europe 

wiusby thd French Causal at fftumffhiklj who wntH t* Franco a 
few years EmLsa, 
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